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Pictores quis nescit ab Iside pasci. 





RE icios worship, which, in spite of the pretty fable of the Corinthian Maid and het 
Lover, seems every where to have furnished the first impulse to the arts of sculpture and 
painting, as heroic deeds: and warlike achievements appear to have done to poetry, was 
likewise the source of their revival in modern Europe. Thre tangible’ forms of sculpture, 
which has always been of earlier growth than painting, -while they reduced the mysteries 
of superstition to a distinct and permanent idea, at the»same time flattered the vanity of 
men, by likening to themselves the objects of their adoration. But when the treasures of the 
palette began to extend the narrow limits of bare design, when the eye was seen to beam 
with liquid lustre, the lips to be tinged with the crimson hue of nature, and the hair to 
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descend in glossy ringlets from the brow; it is easy to conceive how much admiration of the 
new-discovered art must have increased attachment to the objects of its representation. The 
ainisters of religion have never been slow to perveive the advantages which might arise 
from this combination of feclings, and have never failed to avail themselves of it whenever 
they have possessed the power. Ia process of time the arts, which at first were devoted 
to the worship of the gods, came also to be employed in celebrating the actions of men, 
and found their encouragement in the policy of states, or the luxury of individuals. It is 
manifestly to these principles, and not to the influence of climate or the spirit of liberty, as 
Winkelmann absurdly maintains, that the establishment of the fine arts in any country is to 
be traced. Was it a spirit of liberty which animated the chisels of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
and the pencil of Apelles; or was it not rather, in the two first instances, the increased 
resources of the state, and the splendid conquests of the Athenians; and in the latter, 
the caprice and ostentatidn of a despot? Was liberty the impulso which gave dignity to 
the arts under the pontificates of Julius IT. and Leo X.? or was it the influence of 
climate which gave birth to the genius of Rubens? The fact is, that the success of the 
fine arts will always keep pace with their encouragement; and it is equally certain, that 
their encouragement dépends miore on circumstances of a fortuitous nature than on any 
fixed principle of local or political influence. Public wealth, and a taste for luxury, are the 
only indispensable conditions in the advancement of the arts; and these may exist in a state 
07 political slavery as well as of political freedom. It may indeed be true, that a system 
of encouragement for the fine arts, founded, not on the whim of a prince or the fashion of a 
court, tiut on the sound, moral, and political principles of a free and enlightened people, 
would prove to be the most effective as well as the most permanent. But the page of his- 
tory furnishes us with no example of so desirable a consummation. Possibly in future ages, 
when the narrow prejudices which still oppose improvement shall have passed away, such 
& system may at length prevail. The historian who shall have to record so brilliant 
an epoch in the history of haman civilization, may then look back to trace the fitful 
glimmerings of former art, and grieve to find how imperfectly its true value was under- 
stoad, even at those periods which ptesented examples of the nearest approach towards 
rational freedom. 

The destruction of Rome by Totila, in 545, by buryixig beneath its ruius all the most — 
valuable treasures of painting and sculpture, gave tlie final blow to the existence of ancient 
art ; and it was not until the 13th century, that the rude attempts of the primitive Christians 
began to be improved by something like a regular principle of art. 

Various have been the disputes, respecting the period and the part of Italy in which 
painting was first revived, Vasari and Baldinucci, from feelings of partiality towards Flo- 
rence and the house of Medici, have contended that Cimabue, the Florentine, was the 
first indigenous artist; but the researches of Lanzi, who has treated the subject with great 
candour and ability, as well as the actual existence at this moment, of pictures by Italian 
artista, bearing date far earlier than the time of Cimabue, put it beyond a doubt, that neither 
he nor Florence have any just claim to priority in the cultivation of painting. 

One of the earliest names, though not the first, which occurs in the history of modern 
painting, is that of Tullio di Perugia, who was living in 1219, This artist, however, is only 
known to us through an old engraving taken from one of his pictures. The picture itself, a 
portrait of the celebrated St. Francis, who, among other proofs of his sanctity, is said to 
have been blessed with the marks of the five wounds of the cross, is now lost; but it de- 
serves. to he mentioned, from the circumstance which led to its execution, and which ie 
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strongly characteristic of the spirit of the age. It seems that Tullio, whose superstition 
was at least cqual to his love of painting, and whose love of guod living is believed to have 
been stronger than either, being once dangerously ill with an attack of apoplexy, took it 
into his head, that of all the saints in the calendar, none was more likely to serve him in 
his extremity than the worthy St. Francis, who, instead of comforting his body as our 
painter is supposed to have done, took special care, every day of his life, to immerse big, 
self up to the chin in cold water, for the good of his spul. But be that as it may, to St. 

Francis, Tullio addressed his prayers; and the holy father was so obliging as to intercede. in 

his behalf. Tullio was cured; and no sooner was he sufficiently recovered to undertake 

the journey, than repairing to Assisi, with feelings of the warmest gratitude, he begged 
and obtained permission to paint the portrait of the saint from nature. Bencath the 
portrait he placed the following inscription in Roman letters : 

‘Io Tullio pittore di Perugia esendo stato guarito da questo beato huomo F. Francesco 
d’Assisi di una grandissima apoplesia, sono andato quest’ anno MCCXIX al Capitolo 
delle Store alla M. deli Angeli et ho fato il presente ritratto sopra di Ini per divo- 
cione che io ho in questo beato huomo.” , 


The celebrated picture of the Virgin, by Guido da Sienna, tn the church of &t« Domlaido 
at Sienna, was executed in the yeat 1221, twenty years before the birth of Cimabue, as is 
evident from the inscription placed beneath it : 


S¢ Me Guido de Senis diebus depinxit amenis, 
*¢ Quem Christus jenis nullis velit agere penis. 
‘© A.D. 1221.” 


The happy days which Guido alludes to in these lines, must be taken in reference to the 
interval of peace which occurred on tite coronation of the Emperor of Germany, Frederic II. 
at Rome, previous to bis marching an army into Tuscany, to punish the brothers of Inno- 
cent III, for having excited a revolt in La Puglia. For it is not one of the least interesting 
circumstances connected with this picture, that the talents which led to its execution, must 
have been fostered during a period, generally speaking, very unfavourable to the cultivation 
of art. Indeed the superiority of this work to those which followed it for a time, is so great 
in many respects, that it is impossible not to attribute a very extraordinary share of genius 
to the artist. As a composition, it is by no means inferiot to the works of Cimabue. The 
figure is firmly seated, the lap is even well foreshortened, the extremities seem to be studi- 
ously exhibited (a circumstance which evinces a degree of confidence not usaal at that early 
period}, and the draperies are cast with much attention to natural arrangement*. 


© Montfancon, in his Diariam Itelicum,” after mentioning this pictere, and noticing the dispute 
between the Floreatimes‘and the Siennese for precedence in the restoration of painting, states, that the 
former eudeavour to get over the difficulty by sapposing that, as the Virgin of Guido da Sienna is the only 
known wack of that master, it may possibly be but au example of accidental success, and that, at all events, it 
would be upfair to argue on the merits of a paiater from a single performance. Yet even this absurd pretext 
is deujed them ; for several other works by the same artist, of not inferior excellence, ore actually in exist- 
ence, The ingenious eathor of the “ Considtrations sur }'état de la Peinture cn Italie, daus les quatres sitcles 
qui ont précédé cclui de Rapbael,” mentions no Jess then fone which he pad himself collected with a great deal 
of troable in Italy. One im particular, is described as consisting of a cowposition of the Virgin, the Infant 
Christ, St. John, twe Saints, and a female Saint, holding a standard. The Child holdsin his band a cold- 
Gnch, which is pecking at him, On the back ground, which is gilt, these isa considerable number of small 
birds. The head of the Vicgia is seen in fall font; and the profiles of the Saints are extremely fine. Such # 
combination es this was an undertaking of no small magnitude, and indicates that the artist had st lensé 
some reliance on his own powers of execution. 
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The following outline will convey an idea of the composition and drawing of this picture : 




















# NE SvVO VE SENIF DIEBVS OSPINNIT AMESNIS: QVEM NPFS uszniyT 


RUMS VEVIT AGERE PENIS! ANO-O- MCE XX +1 


The Leonine distich which we have here given in the original characters, is marked aloug 
the lower margin of the picture in a single line. 

It is worthy of remark, that neither Vasari nor Baldinucci make mention of this picture, 
though it exists to this day in excellent condition. The reason of their silence on this subject 
is obvious, It offers a stubborn fact in opposition to their favourite theory. 

(Fo be contenued ,' pr Vs. 
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SPONTINTS OLYMPIA. 


AMmonc the musical productions which have recently beea imported from the Continent, 
and to which we mean to call the attention of our readers, the present, from the nature of the 
work, and the reputation it has obtained in Germany, seems entitled to our carliest notice. 
After a Jong residence in France, where, in the year 1207, the Académie Impcriale de Musique 
conferred on Spontini the decennial prize for his La Vestale, he removed to Germany, and is 
now settled at » a8 Music-Director General to the King of Prussia. The t opera 
‘was first at Berlin, we believe, more than three years ago, and has repeated 
with di ished success in the principal towns of Germany; but, in consequence of its 
tardy publication, it has only .ow reached us in a tangible form, under the following title : 


‘* OLympia, grosser Oper in 3 Acten, in Musik gesetzt, und Sciner Majestit dem Kénige vom 
Preussen, Friedrich Wilhelm IIL. in tiefster Ehrfurcht zugceignet, vom Ritter Spontini.” 
—That is: ‘* Olympia, an Heroic Opera in Three Acts, set to Musick, and respectfully 
dedicated to His Majesty Frederick William ILI. King of Prussia, by the Chevalier 
Spontini.”—Berlin, Adolph. Martin Sclesinger ; London, imported by Boosey and Co. 


To great peek og age the text of Olympia, like that of too many other operas, has 
little or no claim. It is written in the German language by a Senda ber ellis teed 
Hoffman, whose official title, Oberappellationsgerichtsrath, whatever dignity may attach to 
apg Se and is morcover one, if the duties it implies be efficient, 

means calculated to convey the idea of any intimate alliance between its owner and the 
eth, ae era 2 as published at Berlin, we must observe, that our copy 
having been late of coming to hand, we have had little time for its examination. We have, 
however, been greatly assisted by an ao manag ype gcc ella we of whose 
judicious observations we freely avail ourselves. In what we have to say, the musick is of 
course our main object; but we cannot speak very explicitly of it, without adverting to the 
subject which the artist has chosen for the basis of his work. 
2 ge ee me eae ne mah pli Cassander, who is unjustly 
| rages germ ser psec gy is seated on the throne of Macedonia. 
nd et "the daughter of Alexander and Statira ; 
i , and their union is on the point 
of being celebrated ln the Temple of ‘Diane, ipeinten ube & ee aetaiams tasuetel 
benediction is Statira, who, since the death of Alexander, has dwelt in the Temple unknown, 
devoting herself to the worship and service of Blame She + ange pee nny ly pica 
eeremony without recognizing bride to be her ter, w! supposes to be already 
numbered with the dead. But no sooner is the name of Cassander pronounced, than the 
thought of her fallen greatness rushes forcibly on her recollection, and her soul is agitated by a 
vehement emotion. Instead of pronouncing the nuptial benediction, she hurls imprecations on 
the head of Cassander, and implores all the powers of heaven and earth to visit him with their 
‘vengeance, The whole of this scene affords a fine specimen of the talents of the composer, and 
is admirably calculated for dramatic effect. It consists of expressive recitativo pas- 
» executed characters of the opera, and interspersed with chorusses remark- 
intricate combinatious of harmony. 

The mother and ter at discover each other; and Statira, momentarily for- 
Svail thomnectves of t to the force of maternal tenderness. The lovers 

ves of this favourable opportunity, to entreat that she will not oppose their 
union, ‘Statira, whose heart is at this moment wholly absorbed in affection for her child, is 
almost induced to consent to the celebration of the nuptials; but a glance at Cassander 
cratens ol hes forint siogn of erie! end senrtuent, end che pronounces 0 sentene of 
eternal separation. Jn the hope of revenge, Antigonus, who promises to 
restore her to-Alexander’s throne, and offers his SR ok cattees Ree mat Bat Cassander 
re Ap gene earl poet, Sh neem 
f the murderer of Alexander. then resigns the tlirone in favour of Statira, 

and receives the hand of (1 pia in 

From the above brief _ it wi ~ seen, that the whole object of the piece is to 
exhibit the Macedonian queen in powerfully contrasted sitnations,—in ‘continued conflicts 


Sent the munic and the scenic armagements appear to have u since the 
first performance, In the early representations, = story » Voltas 3 tel of Oar el lel flowed 
The text was French, manufactured by a joint stock company, under 
in the published opera, French words are placed under Judge Hoffman's Seon. 
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between gricf, revenge, and affection: Statira appears at one moment submitting with pat:ent 
dignity to her adverse fate, and at another, acting under the influence of the lofty and 
impetuous spirit which may be supposed to stimulate the daughter of Darius and the iw of 
Alexander. Thus she is the prominent figure in the picture,—the sun round which the other 
persons of the drama revolve like planets. She is the principal, indeed the only character in 
the piece ; for Cassander is merely such a lover as is introduced into every heroic opera; and 
Olympia is but a commen-place kind of princess, who, though she does not compromise the 
dignity of her exalted birth, is not distinguished by any intrinsic greatness of character. The 
opera should therefore bear the name of the bold and majestic Statira, rather than that of 
the insipid and passive Olympia. 

The music of Olympia became on its first performance a subject of critical contest. By 
some it was extravagantly praised; by others unreasonably censured. The chief | gma of 
objection on the part of its opponents, resolved into an imputed superabundance of powerful 
orchestral accompaniments*. It strikes us, however, that the principal defect of opera 
consists in a want of that kind of melody which is essential to the pathetic in musical com- 
position, and which never fails to produce a pleasing and lasting impression on all classes of 
hearers. Olympia is unquestionably a work of great merit; but we cannot go so far as to 
concur in opinion with a French critic, who has declared that /a musique de M, Spontini ne 
Jaisse plus rien a desirer. . 

It certainly is not altogether without reason, that Spontini is accused of too lavish an 
employment of what may, to use a French term, be called the materiel of his art. It must 
be admitted, that in the application of instrumental machinery, he not unfrequently oversteps 
all ordinary rules. But it surely will not be said that the methods hitherto adopted in the 
production of works of art, are always to be implicitly followed. The masterly creations of 
genius already existing, may owe their sublime effects to a sparing use of the resources of art ; 
they may to a certain degree be regarded as models of the great and beautiful, and as classic 
guides in the path to Parnassus. All this, we willingly allow—Must we therefore condemn 
every deviation from the old beaten tract, and assert that it is the only road to excellence? 
ff we are to judge Spontini’s opera in comparison with the masterpieces of Mozart, Mehul, 
Cherubini, and C. M. von Weber, it is first necessary to ascertain whether a resemblance 
between the subjects of those works and that of Olympia, would have warranted the n 
of a similar style of composition. Now we apprehend that it is impossible for any one who is 
acquainted with the dramatic works of the celebrated artists we have enumerated, not to 
perceive that a difference of style was indispensable. We need not remind our readers, that 
of the compositiens appealed to, some are founded on stories of patriarchial simplicity, some 
on comic incidents, others on popular traditions and romantic tales. The su of La 
Clemenza di Tito is that which affords us the most obvious point of comparison ; eyen in 
that piece, the principal character merely presents the calm dignity of virtue. 
different are such pictures from that of Statira; and how unreasonable is it to require 
the latter should be represented in the same colours as the former! This is, however, what is 
too often done. We every day meet with some pretended connoisseur, who has got but one 
idea of beauty—one rule by which he gauges every thing. He has fixed his mind on 9 
single work of high reputation. It is the standard to which he constantly appeals, and he 

t 
? 


+) 


measures every other work by it, without considering whether his rule is one which 
to be universally applied. In this way we have heard ts depreciate the Elgin 
becaus« they are in a different style of art from the Apollo. 

But even allowing that Spontini has availed himself, in an extraordinary degree, of 
resources of musical science, it will hardly be denied, that he has evinced correct judgment 
and taste, in his manner of calling these powerful auxiliaries into action. In the 
of affecting situations and sentiments, his music is characterized by exquisite grace and tender- 
ness, and by a sparing use of instrumental accompaniment. The scene in- which Olympia first 
appears, is imbued with all the softer pathos of romantic love; and a duetto, in which 
ptember oe me, ae nr ene agama ata maternal and filial affection, is still 
more remarkable for pathetic simplicity. 

But it is not only in situations of the above kind that the composer’s ingenuity and 
judgment in instrumental arrangements are strikingly manifested. In many passages of the 

scena in the Temple of Diana, which is characterized throughout by vivid emotion and 
the conflict of highly wrought feelings, the most im e effects are produced by means of 
subdued orchestral accompaniments, contrasted, wrens oe moments, with the rich flood 
of harmony which the composer pours forth at 3 88 for le, where Statira, 
throwing aside the calm dignity which has marked her sortita, bursts tate vehement 


F 


® It is related, that a foyal personage who had witnessed the representation of Spontini's Olympia, quitted 
the theatre just as the drums of a military patrol were beating the tatt treets x 
obscrved, that it was na ogregable reliel to bear e little goth masicn  n'? heen We streets; Upon which he 
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on hearing the name of Cassander. This passage, sung by a Prima Donna possessing a voicé 
sufficiently powerful to do it justice, must, we think, produce a very striking effect. 
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We pause here for the present, intending to make this opera the subject of another article: 
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EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES, &c. 


One of the most convincing proofs of the advancing taste for art in this country, is 
afforded by the singularly rapid increase in the number of the exhibitions of its productions. 
Though it is little more than half a century since the first establishment of any thing like a 
regular public show-room for art in this country, there are at the present moment, in Lon- 
don alone, no less than four depéts for the works of artists generally, besides numerous occa- 
sional exhibitions of the works of individual artistsly not to mention those which are almost 
yearly making their appearance in most of the principal towns of the united kingdom. Whether 
good or evil will in the end result from this system of exhibition-m » we are not long- 
sighted enough to determine; but we are strongly inclined to think, that if such a system 
continue to be pursued under its present form, whatever me mage | benefit may be derived 
from it in the encouragement of the arts, it will at length draw along with it consequences 
perhaps vitally pernicious to the interests of the British school. There are more reasons than 
one, why exhibitions of pictures, constituted in the way these establishments now are, may 
in some degree operate to the prejudice of the public taste ; but the chief of these, and that 
which, we fear, springs from a necessary part of their existence, is to be found in that 
which they compel the artist to adopt, of painting with a view to exhibition-effect. Every 
painter who is anxious to attract the notice of the public ; and what painter is there, whose in- 
Clinations, let alone his interests, will permit him to disregard jt? must learn to ‘‘ o’erstep the 
modesty of Nature,” and work up to a pitch capable ef competing with the surrounding . 
By degrees the principle becomes extended, and the same feeling which led to the introduc- 
tion of the bright reds and blues of the palette, gives rise to the adoption of other practices in 
equally bad taste. Forced attitudes are chosen, and fantastic accompaniments invented, for 
the sole purpose of commanding attention ; and, for the same reason, academic h is 
often substituted for the simple and eloquent of genuine art. To paint a picture for 
the exhibition-room, is like writing a poem for the stage ; each may be accompanied by many 
separate beauties, but a certain degree of exaggeration is indispensable to the effect of both. 

That our fears with respect to the continuance of this evil, may be unfounded, we sin- 
cerely hope ; but that it does exist, we are too well satisfied, and we have a right, in common 
with every lover of art, to feel jealous of its extension. However, ‘having thus expressed in 
general terms, our deprecation of a system which more or less prevails in every work of art 
exposed on the crowded walls of exhibitions, we shall for the future say little on the subject, 
except in very flagrant instances. 

Another agreement we wish to make with our readers, with respect to the observations 
we may find occasion to make on the public exhibitions, is, that we pledge ourselves to no 
tule of systematic arrangement. We have leapt all at once into the middle of a rich pictorial 
harvest, and, having plenty of choice before us, there is no reason why we should nauseate 
our appetites with a whole vineyard, because we happen to step into it to plack a few luxuriant 
clusters. Whenever we meet with any thing worthy of observation, we shall pick it out, 
make it the subject of our consideration, whether it be found within the ju of the 
penne: Institution, the Water Colour Exhibition, the Society of British Artists, or the Royal 

cademy. 

With the latter, however, we are tempted to begin. The present exhibition at Somerset 
House is the best we have seen for many years; which, whatever may be said of the days of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough, we take to be pretty much the same as if we had 
pronounced it to be the best that had been formed since its commencement. Our fathers may 
shake their heads if they will, and sigh at the recollection of the early of the Royal 
Academy ; but we never can hear them open their mouths on the subject of the two 
artists we have just named, without feeling more than a consolation for 
possession of our Lawrence and our Collins. In works of a higher order we 
the advantage ; and though the department of histcrical painting has hitherto 
little encouragement, yet much is occasionally done, to shew that our artists 
neither in spirit nor ability, to enter upon it. A the foremost in this cla:s, 

Mr. Etty, an artist who lias hitherto appeared before the public in a few small casel 
pictures, striking indeed from their arrangement, and theif" the 

7 men agi but destitute of any particular interest. He has now come forward in a new 
c a painter in the great style of epic composition ; and if his future efforts do but 


equal the expectations raised by his first essay, we shall have reason to rejoice at the change. 
His ideal group of ‘‘ The Combat,” in the present exhibition at the Royal Academy, is 
particularly striking, from its ae nally, aie of beauties, ha pe any 
very extraordinary merit in any single taken separately. Its style of colouring, 
sotinin, tomns te anes distingushing Ewes in this respect the artist has still adhered 
closely to the system pursued by the Venetian school. The arrangement of his colours is 
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admirably successful, and we could instance individual passages of inary beauty. Of 
these, none Oe cue aoa ie ad ie than the right foot of the female, whi 
seems actually to glow with rich of life. a the extremities are 
well wnderstood, and carefully executed, and the composition of the figures is in the most 
masterly style. The following sketch will convey to our readers some idea of its merits in 
this resect. 





*.* In 
exhibited, to o 
sculptures as we 
intimated 


rightly un 
not 
We have however no 


any artists to attempt to obstruct our plan ’ atline 
pose of criticism on works which they expose to public examination. 
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THE THEATRES. 


We mention the theatres in this number of our publication, rather for the sake of 
stating what we mean to do, generally, upon the subject, than to notice the immediate trans- 
actions of the last week. 

It seems to be a mistake, we think, to talk of any failure of popularity about the theatre, 
as a national diversion at present; because there never, perhaps, at any period, was an 
appreach to so much money expended within the walls of theatres as there is at this hour. 
Within the last twenty years, all our pantomime theatres have made themselves “ regular” 
houses, as regards the species of the matter which they exhibit. There is no difference now 
(except occasionally, perhaps, something in the degree of excellence) between the entertain- 
ments of Astley’s, or the Circus, and those of the patent theatres. Twenty years back, we 
had never more than three theatres at a time open, either in winter or summer. Now we 
have always six or seven, independent of the Opera, and the French play 5 and, wee be 
months of the vear (say July and August), very often ten or twelve. In London, new 
have been erected, and licensed ; and the old ones have increased the duration of their per~ 
formances. In the provinces, the ‘‘ elephant’s leg” of Covent-garden no longer lords it as 
Richard or Maebeth at Manchester or Liverpool; the affair of “‘ thirty shillings,” ‘‘ one 
shirt,” and ‘¢ four bits of candle” a week, is over ; and large country towns maintain well-fed 
companies, and pay decent actors competently, Therefore it is an erfor to talk of any want of 
encouragement given ta theatrical speculation in the present day; when performers are 
obtaining salaries ridiculously high, and as much money is spent in a single opera for dresses 
and scenery, as would formerly have paid the deeoration of a whole season; but though the 

wantity of audience that visits the London theatres, of late years, has increased, the charac- 
of that audience—and this is the real point—has sustained some alteration. 

The first class of people in town are not “‘ play-going people” now; that is to say, they 

2 got frequent the theatre systematically, as a place of amusement, though they may be 
attracted once or twice in a season by exhibitions of peculiar novelty. But they do not now 
go to sce plays as they used to do formerly; and probably (as far as we can judge of the 
future) will not soon go in any thing like the same degree again. We are grown very rich of 
late years, and proud, and luxurious; and these last are feelings very little ministered to in 
the disposition of a London theatre. The house itself is objectionable, for one thing: there 
is no comfort in it—no convenience. The ‘‘ dress circle” at Drury-lane is tolerably appointed, 
but the other house is sadly deficient. Who, that has a drawing-room, and company, and 
sofas, and waxz-lights of his own at home, will sit for five hours together, stuck bolt upright, 
upon such wretched benches as the seats are at Covent-garden? Then, without private boxes, 
it is impessible to do much: the mere getting in and out of a liouse through the dirty people 
that come with orders (and others that come, of a worse description still) into the ones, 
is hideous. Families don’t care, when they go for three hours to a of what is called 
entertainment, to have an offensive stranger—some ‘‘ single beer” exhilarated linen-draper’s 
assistant—taking the freedom of his odious person, and still more odious tongue, in absolute 
contact with them, 

On the ather hand, expensive fitment, in public boxes, would be ra destroyed. 
Private boxes, the general feeling would perhaps object to ; and, as they must stand empty if 
they were built deep enough to hold twenty persons each, the introduction of them be 
attended with considerable loss to the manager or proprietor. So that the difficulty, at last, 
ends in this—the people who are fastidious stay away. The houses are filled, atid by visitors 
who ‘‘pay,” but who are not (that is, the constant attendants) absolutely of the most dis- 
criminative order. Country folks come,-~such as bring the wrong play-bill with them: read 
‘* Macready” when they see Blanchard, and are satisfied. The ‘middle classes” go a great 
deal, and of necessity ; for they have not singers and dancers at their own parties. Then the 
young people go, of all ranks, to whom weak entertainment is delightful, because they have 
uot seen that which is better; loungers go; who never know what the play is at all, and 

ery folks, who are better disposed to see than hear at any time; and the necessary result 

» of course, that the performances given, gradually assume such a character,—not as 9 
handful of wits are likely to be delighted with,—but as to a mixed audience is likely to 
be acceptable. Then all this makes no difference to the property or profit of the Manager ; 
but it makes an essential one in the calibre of our new dramatic productions, and 
some difference as to the necessity for formally discussing them ip a pa 
to literary pursuits. Criticism, at the theatre, is grown to be out of its place, Audiences 
are constantly pleased, and perhaps very fairly pleased, with that which strict criticism would 
pronounce to be little else than trash. Then the quantity of labour demanded for such a 
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work, —— in the summer, is a serious consideration. It becomes no joke, to be 
settling, from day to day, the comparative merits of Mr. Poole’s farces with those of 
Mr. Peake ; or anathematizing the Mr. Tomkinses, and Mr. Jenkinses, and all the rest of 
the runaway scullions, as they affright the town in ‘‘Hamlet,” and ‘‘ Young Meadows,” 
twenty in a season, with their “first appearances” at the Lyceum or the Haymarket. 

For these reasons, therefore, we purpose leaving it entirely to the daily papers, who are 
bound to the work, and moreover have the start of us in it, to state how many times in each 
week, in a pew way, ‘‘ Don Guzman falls in love with Don Ccsario’s danghter ;”—and shall 
forbear, on our own parts, from giving any systematic notice of the theatre. When any 
thing peculiar occurs, we shall observe upon it, either in the way of merit or of 
mistake ; ing, however, in the main, for novelties of the former character, as, by that 
arrangement (doing no injustice), we shall infinitely spare our own time, as well as other 
people’s feelings. How far we may be able to find any more attractive matter to fill our pages 
with, than long descriptions of the thousand times told equivoque of interludes and operas, 
time must determine. We purpose, however, to make the attempt, and with this fact 
certainly in our favour—that if we fail to get any thing that is better, we stand tolerably 
secure against finding any thing that can be worse. ss 

( 





ORCHESTRAL DISCIPLINE. 


Tae French appear to have extended military discipline to their orchestras, where pre-’ 
cision and combination in the movements are certainly not less desirable than in the field. 

At the Theatre Italien, and the other opera theatres in Paris, the leader of the orchestra 
gives no less than three signals for the commencement of the overture. These si are not 
audible, but merely visible. ‘The first signifies, that the musicians are to hold themselves in 
readiness; the second, that they are to raise the bows to their violins, or the wind-instruments 
to their lips; and the third, is for sounding the first note or notes of the overture. If the 
leader observe any obstacle to the commencement of the piece, he delays giving the last signal 
until he finds that obstacle removed. This arrangement answers the two-fold purpose of pre- 
paring the musicians for the execution of their tasks, and of summoning the attention of the 
audience. When the first signals are given, cries of hush! hush! resound on every side ; and 
before the commencement of the overture, a moment of silent expectation intervenes, during 
which the of a pin would be heard, ‘The audience listen to the overture, from beginning 
to end, with attention ; and the natural consequence is, that the musicians perform 
with a greater degree of spirit than they would otherwise do. 

This matter is not so well managed in Italy. There, as soon as the first violin receives 
from the stage the signal for commencing, he gives several loud raps on the tin shade which 
coves his candle, and then immediatly borin the overtare or symphony, without Knowing 
pela em aplenty ammeter nem nhac him, disagreeable raps are 


sei ayy co trees ees 8 5 mt the opera, and in some instances are 
pay ot rt fb sora een presides at the piano-forte, and afterwards 

In Paris, the violincellist who supports the piano-forte accompaniment to the recitative, 
contents himself with playing merely the tal bass. But in Italy, the violincello 
performer first plays the chord of the recitative, and then works it into all sorts of concerted 
variations ; the singer is not unfrequently compelled to linger in his part, in order to 


so that 
afford the violincellist time to finish his passage the recitative, the other performers 
orchestra platfo 


constantly wear red caps. This, 
the French patriots 
of 1790-1793. 
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OUTLINES. 


RETSCH AND FLAXMAN. 


Or all the illustrations of beoks which have from time to time appeared, those of 
Gotthe and Schiller, by Moritz Retsch, seem to have obtained a more general tribute of 


popular admiration than any thing of the kind we have met with. And when it is 
that they are strictly outlines, with scarcely an indication of shadow, and that they are totally 
unaccompanied by that effect of chiaroscuro which usually captivates the vulgar eye, and often 
makes amends for poverty of conception or deficiency of execution, it is but fair to presume, 
that the aniversal approbation they have met with, has been excited by other beauties of a 
more novel and not less striking character. Somewhat of their success may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the subjects from which they are drawn, and which are so well calculated to appeal 
to, and so likely to interest, popular attention ; for it must not be forgotten, that other artists 
have sometimes adopted this mode of illustration ; and if the Outlines of our Flaxman, deeply 
and justly as they are appreciated by the tasteful few, have failed to excite the same general 
attention, it must be attributed, not to a want of sublime conceptions, to which the creations 
of Retsch are but as puerile extravaganzas, not to a want of bold and comprehensive execu- 
tion, to which the showy dash of Retsch’s outline is but as a trick of mannerism, but to the 
circumstance of their having sprung from subjects unheeded by the more extensive, yet less 
refined, portion of the public. 

Nor is it in subjects of dignity and grandeur alone, that the outlines.of Flaxman are superior 
to those of Retsch. There is even in the more tender and graceful compositions of the for- 
mer, a feeling of simplicity and truth, and an absence of e age ostentation or 
theatrical show, which remind us strongly of the pure souree’ ! the artist has so 
évidently imbibed his taste—the study of the chaste models of antiquity. 

The better to illustrate the force of these observations, and at the same time to do 20 
-with as much indulgence as possible towards the German artist, we will here lay before our 
readers a sketch from one of his best compositions, in the style in which he is usually most 
successful—the elegant and picturesque—and contrast it with an example of a similar nature 
from the outlines of Flaxman. 


Pritt frst of these examples is extracted from the opening plate of Retsch’s Illustrations of 
ny, 
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And whe second from Flaxmei’s Outlines of the "Evyeidts of Aischylus : 


We may per 
subject of 3 that it is necessary 
different as the sources from which they draw their subjects ; that the picturesque variety of 
tne one would as ill bescem the dignity of epic composition, as the sober simplicity of the 
other would harmonize with the spirit of romantic fiction. But we contend, that the lan- 
guage of Nature is every where the same ; that men, under the influence of true feeling or 
sibwing to Chis fectiga the foll welghe which i tequves, i only gues to chu thot tro Ege 
ing to thi jon the ¢ which it » it goes to - 
Mich arte han cision 4 Maier ailiaoe tee the exercise of his genius than the German, inas- 
peo ds a of unconstrained Nature is superior to all the conventional forms of 
arti ty. 
Thus far we think it but justice to go, in assigning to 
situation in the scale of merit. But having gone thus far, 
Outlines in themselves, and merely with reference to the 
find them to be posscased of various 
rance of the German artist's fancy, i 
grandeur of Flaxman, is frequently of service in the delineation of subjects o 
as those to which the imagination of Goéthe has given birth, and 
display of academic manner often adds to the chivalri 
conceptions. But it is only in those subjects which do 
passion that these qualities can be admitted; for, 
destroy the simple energy of feeling, must be 
The chief of Retsch’s merits, however, seem 
satility of his talent. His 
Weber, can adapt itself with admirable 
engaged, be it grave or gay, terrible or pathetic. 2 
seems to be the wilder scenery of the imagination, and, to render the comparison more 
complete, they seem both to have discovered the same secret spring of universal applause, 
S exe 
, r ‘ 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


A : : H ini the ge- 
N a preceding page we have briefly noticed the other theatres which minister to 
neral pet rammed the town, and ca stated how we intend to deal with them. The nature 
. ee . ire th hould pay somewhat more attention to 
of our publication, however, seems to require that we should pay so lth «anaes one 
the theatre which forms the subject of this article ; and we therefore begin wit “s sho! ore 
of the past, intending it to serve as an infroduction to what we may hereafter say o , 
rmances at this establishment. ' 
Pethe season opened under circumstances of rather a disadvantageous nature. The — 
state of the gallery, rendered it necessary that the performances should commence - e le 
Theatre in the Hay-market—a situation by no means calculated to show off, to any advantage, 
the assemblage of beauty and elegance by which the representations at the Italian opera ae 
usually attended. The necessary repairs at the Opera-house were, however, comp 
with uncommon celerity, and the goddess of fashion, attendeti by all her gay votaries, once 
more returned to her favourite temple. The season has not been rich in novelty, either with 
reference to performers or performances. Only two new one-act operas have been produced ; 
and not a single new performer has undergone the ordeal of public opinion. Of the operas to 
which we have alluded, the fitst, entitled Adeline, is the work of GENERALI, a composer who 
has recently acquired considerable reputation on the Continent. The story — that of a 
daughter abandoning her parent, ina moment of weakness, but ultimately triumphing over 
his resentment by her tears and her penitence—has been frequently dramatized. The music is, 
in general, of a simple, expressive, and melancholy character. {t contains, however, some 
bold bursts of passion, which are evidently the works of a master-mind. Of this description 
is the fine trio between Madame De Beenis, Signor Porto, and Signor REMORINI, when Ade- 
dine sues for a reconciliation with her incensed father. The composer has here described and 
contrasted, with great felicity, the intense grief of the heart-broken girl, and the indignant 
rage of her incensed parent. Madame De Beenis displayed consummate ability in her per- 
formance of the character of Adeline, which absorbs by far the greater portion of the interest 
of the opera. The other opera, which was produced for the benefit of Madame Pasta, is 
the Nina, pazca per Amore of Parsier.o. This opera, though now, for the first time, 
ormed here, is one of the master-pieces of this eminent composer. The overture is a 
work of wonderful merit; it appeals to the heart in every movement. The character of 
Nina was supported by Madame Pasta. This lady presents a striking example of the great 
effects which a singer may produce, even with indifferent physical powers, when that disad- 
vantage is counterbalanced by acute susceptibility of feeling and pure musical taste. Madame 
Pasta’s voice is in no respect remarkable for fineness of quality, and indeed, in the lower 
tones, it may be termed decidedly harsh ; yet we question whether any other singer is capable 
of producing a deeper impression on her auditors. The music which she has to execute, as 
Nina, is, as the title of the opera must lead the reader to suppose, of a mixed character— 
at one moment distinguished by playful wildness, in the next, marked by profound melan- 
choly. Her opening scena partakes strongly of these mingled qualities. It is one round of 
cxquisitely-varied harmonies, and was given in a.style of the most unaffected sensibility by 
Madame Pasta. As an actress, she displayed, throughout the opera, abilities of the highest 
order. In her last scene, where the return of her lover restores her to reason, the grada- 
tions from insanity to sense, from brooding melancholy to thankfulness and joy, were depicted 
with unerring trath. Curiont, as the lover, and Porto, as the father, executed a mate 
duet, one of the most powerful compositions in the opera, with ‘rare excellence. 
Amongst other revivals, in the course of the season, was that of Rossini’s serious opera of 
Semiramide. This we do not consider to be one of Rossini’s happiest productions; for, 
though interspersed with detached pieces of exquisite beauty, it has, asa whole, a certain air 
of heaviness and languor—a fault from which Rossint’s best operas are entirely free. Madame 
Pasta, however, as the heroine, infused spirit and interest into every scene in which she 
appeared. The part is well calculated for the display of her talents, both as an actress and a 
singer. Her two most effective efforts were the duo with Mitranes, (Signor Crive.ut), in the 
scene in which she receives the Oracle of Memphis, and’ a duo in the last act, with rsaces, 
(Madame Vesrris), in which the cold and inexpressive acting and singing of the latter lady, 
served perhaps, by contrast, to heighten the colouring of Madame Pasta’s performance. 
subject of this duett, Rossini has borrowed from a Venetian air; but he has t 
out of it a composition so powerfully imbued with his own peculiar grace and tenderness, 
it is impossible to be offended at the plagiarism. These two duetts, and the chorusses, are 
decidedly the best portions of the opera. Among the chorasses, the most remarkable is that 
which occurs in the second scene, when the Babylonians and Indians enter the Temple of 
Belus with their offerings. The melody of a pleasing and characteristic march is performed 
by the orchestra, while, by a singular ingemey in the arrangement of the vocal parts, a. 


thousand voices seem to join in the joyous chorus—¢ Belo st celebri, Belo si onori.”’ 


Madame Pasta has also appeared as Desdemona, in Rosstwi’s serious opera of Otello—and 
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here, as well as in Zancredi, in which she has likewise performed, sustained her well-earned 
reputation. Madame Pasta’s delicate execution of the lamenting air, ‘‘ Palpita incerta 
Palma,” will not easily be forgotten by those who prefer pure expression to the most studied 
exccution. Garcia’s Othello is justly ranked amongst his best performances: it is 
animated. In the whole of the scene where Jago works on the Moor’s jealous fears, boring, 
“© Che feci! ove mi trasse 
’ © Un disperato amor [” 


his —_ and singing deserve every commendation. We need scarce} mention the excellence of 
Madame Pasta in Zancredi. Her execution of the recitative—« O patria! dolce e ingrata patria,” 
can only be equalled by the delicious tenderness which she cothmunicates to the universally- 
applauded air of ‘* Di tanti paipiti.”” which follows. She here divides the palm with CATALANI. 
e latter imparted more fire and brilliancy to the air—the former infuses into it more of the 
languishing aspirations of a delicate though ardent passion. The serious opera of Pietro 

?Eremita, the music of which, by Rossini, is taken from his oratorio of J! Mose in E, 
has also been revived with much success. This is, unquestionably, one of Rossini’s most 
elaborate and most original works. The opening chorus, ‘‘ Oh! chi n’aita?” affords a won- 
derful proof of what may be effected by genius, even with slight materials. The motivo 
is the most simple that can be imagined ; but, by felicitous contrivance, by recurring to it 
at unequal intervals, Rossini has produced a chorus, every bar of which breathes the ~ righ 
t 


of grief and despondency. One act of Rossini’s comic opera of ‘“‘ L’ Italiana in Algeri—a li 
and pleasant piece—has likewise been revived. Indeed, except on two occasions, when Mo- 
zant’s Nozze di Figaro and Cosi fan Tutti were performed, the directors of this establishment 
have confined themselves exclusively to Rossini’s music. A little variety surely would not 
be disagreeable, Soup for breakfast, soup for dinner, soup for supper, and soup for breakfast 
again, must, however 9 the material, finally pall upon the taste. In the ballet department, 
little has been done. new ballet of Cleopatre Reine d’ Egypte, gave an opportunity for 
some elegant dancing ; but the scenery and machinery—adjuncts indispensible to a fine ballet 
—were very indifferent. Good taste was displayed 

of the most intellectual ballets which has been performed for years. 

and arch-acting of Mesdames C. Vestnis and Le Gros, in this ballet, are 





AUTOGRAPHS. 


A portrait of C. M. Von Weber has been published at Vienna, under which is placed 
a fac-simile of his signature, thus: 


CN Yon ee 
Coa fina vow trben 


Having before us an autograph letter of Beethoven, we take the opportunity of adding > 
fac-simile of his signature also : 


- 


Tt has been for some time reported of both the above celebrated composers, that they 
intend to visit this country. As to the former, we believe that no arrangement has been made 
with him, to warrant the expectation ; though it is known that he is now employed in com- 
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ing an opera, to be entitled Oberon, for one of our theatres. With regard to the latter, 
the Phitharmonic Society did enter into a negotiation with him, to induce him to come to 
London ;, but a difference, as to terms, prevented the conclusion of the treaty. It is said, 
that Beethoven demanded about one hundred pounds more than the negotiators on the part of 
the society were willing to give. This result has been a severe disappointment to the lovers of 
music, who cannot but regret the pleasure of which the economy of this society has deprived 
them. An establishment instituted for the encouragement and improvement of musical 
science, and supported by ample funds, surely ought not to make it an object to drive a hard 
bargain with a manof genius. Besides, there are, in the case of Beethoven, circumstances 
which constitute a claim to the greatest liberality from such a society as this. He is afflicted 
with deafness, can speak only his native language, and, from his general infirmity, is under 
the necessity of having a confidential attendant constantly with him. 





VARIETIES: 
FROM CORRESPONDENCE, FOREIGN JOURNALS, &c. 


A very singular literary deeeption bas lately been attempted in a German journal, entitled “ Die 
Berliner allgemeine musikalische Zcitung.” A story was got up of a young German student, who had 
fone a campaigning in Greece, having found two metalie tablets, on which were engraved an account 
of a musical festival at Corinth seven hundred and nine years before the Christian wra. These tablets 
the student is represented to have sent to his uncle, who is.called Professor J. G. Murhard; and a transla- 
tion of the inscription said to be on-one of the tablets, with a commentary by this pseudo professor, are pub- 
Hished in the 43d Number of.the above-mentioned German journal. The management of the forgery is clever, 
but the a of Jearning, evidently made with the view of imposing on the unlearned, is far too t. There 
is, besides, an attempt fo deeide in the affirmative, the question of the knowledge of harmony by the ancients. 
This bold attempt naturally roused the attention of the German musiciaus, and Herr Gottfrie eber of Darm- 
stad, an able composer and critic, wished to obtain.a eopy, iu the original Greek, of the » which seemed 
to put an end to all the-long disputes respecting the musical skilLof antiquity. He pod find no trace of any 
such person as Murhard, and therefore wrote to the editor of the Berlin journaj, supposing that he must know 
where to find his correspondent, requesting him to forward a letter, which he enclosed, to the learned profes- 
tor. The editor now found himself obliged to acknowledge the deception. He stated, in reply, that the whole 
affair was a-hoax»> which a with himself, but which, in the execution, bad been carried too far. 
Notwithstanding the grounds of suspicion, whieh are obvious on the first perusal of this forgery, it has lately 
been translated into an English musical journal, and-mueh pains taken to puff it off as a wonderfal . 
Not a single doubt as to the truth of the extraordinary tale is hazarded, Bo notice is taken of the acknow- 

meat <= a the person = —— ! ee To . 

ignor Veluti, the eelebrated soprano,. w Jately arrived in this country, is expected soon to a) in 
Meyerbeer’s Crociato ‘in Egitto, preparations being making for bringin out thet exquisite enue at the 
King’s Theatre. Veluti has already been heard in several private cireles. tie was present at the late Anniver- 
sary Diuner. of the Royal Academy of Music, where he was accompanied on the harp and finte by Messrs. 
Bec MADRID The t f the Spanish publ inclined to songs, boleros, ects, 

A .—The taste of the ish public is more inclined to bol and trifling pi than to 
good instrumental compositions, ieieel aileanen has indeed fallen very lew. A Seifior Carn ee is the ae 
musician-well grounded in composition. He is-the present manager of the Opera, and has. written some pieces 
ja Rossini’s style, bat without coming near his model. The other pretenders to musical composition confine 
themselves to dances, variations, and such like things. Rossini is extolled to the skies in every part of Spain, 
and his principal operas are tolerably performed here and at Barcelona, He is thought more % than Mozart, 
whose masterpieces are as yet little known in in. We have, however, one good pienoforte performer, 
Madame Medeck, fram whom. we have now and then the pleasure of hearing the works of Mozart, Hummel, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. whose a ag are here great rarities, as ever. the importation of music into Spain is 
now. viewed with jealousy. This lady, who is by birth a Russian, was educated in the Parisian Conserva' ) a 
Her husband, a German, isa clever viol lio and a th gh harmonist; but his compositions are of too 
serious a character to please here, These artists were brought by the King from Valangay, and placed in the 
Royal Chapel. They were, however, some months ago, capriciously dismissed from thar situations, and they 
now live rd — ae. Denese Medeck's ne + oned the best in Spain. It isa six-octave 

jano, and was brow m at a gseat expence. is singular enough i 
Dilies- whe play the an flute very <a - 7" a ee 








*,* In completing our arrangements for delivering this First Namber of the Parthenon to the Stone 
Press, we have been able to reserve only a small space for explanation respecting our new process of printing. 
We thought, indeed, that it had been already safficiently described ; but we have just learned, that in some 
instanees, the Prospectus of the Parthenon has been perused, without its being understood that the letter press. 
it contains is printed from stone. We, therefore, wish now to state, that every part of that Prospectus, and 

of this publication, is so printed, bya process. which we call Typolithogrephy, because it. produces the effect 

of typogmphic printing, through the medium of stone. We have only to add, that the types of Mr. M‘Millan,. 
of Bow-street, which we have employed for this purpose, are imp i upon stone, after being composed in 

the usual manner. Though the process is only an extension of the principle of lithography, it, perhaps, is 

uot too much to say, that the appearance of the Parthenon, and the Prospectus which announced it, may be 

reguided as marking an za in the graphieal arts; for they are the first examples of this mode of printing in 

any publication in England, or, we-believe, in any other country. That typolithography affords great facili- 

ties for iliustration, this Number of the Parthenon will prove; and as the process may obviously: be applied to 

many-useful and.ornamental purposes, we-enticipate from the public, that encousagement which will enable us 

* carry it to the degree of perfection of which we ase confident it is susceptible, 
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